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Publication Tips 


(This is the third in a series of 
monthly articles commenting on the 
“Check List of Common Errors in 
School Newspapers”, published as part 
of the CSPA Primer of School News- 
paper Technique, in connection with 
the annual rating sheets.) 

The two preceding articles have 
dealt with the important matter of 
makeup for school publications, par- 
ticularly newspapers. This month the 
discussion concerns the related prob- 
lems of typography and headlines. 

Printshop conditions often make it 
necessary to accept what the local 
printer has to offer, but all too often 
the printer’s stock of headline types 
is not too fully explored and utilized. 

First consideration is the selection of 
single type family that is carried in 
a sufficient range of sizes, weights, and 
styles to meet the requirements of 
straight news stories as well as edi- 
torial and feature items. Letter count 
per line must be fairly high, or head- 
line writers will experience difficulty 
in writing headlines involving any- 
thing but the shortest words. Goudy, 
for example, is a beautiful type, but 
the leter count is low per line for news- 
paper usage; it is, however, excellent 
for magazines. 

Ideal for newspaper work is a type 
family that is available in ten, twelve, 
fourteen, eighteen, twenty-four, and 
perhaps thirty point sizes, in addition 
to some larger sizes for multiple-col- 


WAR BOND CONTEST HIGHLIGHTS 


GENERAL SUBJECT 
Why Buy War Bonds? 
ELIGIBILITY 


Material must have appeared in school publication between this date and Tuesday, February 1, 1944. (No 


word limit on editorials). 


WINNERS 


One for each cooperating state—and three national winners in each class (editorial and cartoon). 


AWARDS 


Treasury Citation for each state winner—special Citations for three national winners, who will be inter- 


umned banners or display lines. Avail- 
ability in medium and heavy styles is 
also desirable, together with Italics 
and Roman. This all-round stock, 
however, may require more than many 
local printshops can afford to carry in 
any one type family. Most printers 
will be glad to show advisers and 
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lumbia University, New York 27, N. Y., not later than Saturday, February 5. 
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At Annual CSPA Convention, March 23, 24, 25 


staffs their type specimen book, so that 
a suitable type family, meeting most 
of the requirements above may be se- 
lected. A well-rounded variety of 
sizes, weights, and style is recommend- 
ed for best results. 

Individual taste will dictate whether 
a light page appearance or a heavy 
appearance is desired. The number 
of items carried per page will be an- 
other determining factor, because of 
the number of headline “spots” that 
will stand out to attract (or repel) the 
eye of the reader. Many degrees of 
contrast between body and headline 
types can be obtained by judicious se- 
lection of the types involved. 


If it is not possible to confine the 
headlines to one type family, a very 
closely related family should be se- 
lected to avoid clashing of type 
styles. Authorities agree that serif and 
non-serif types should not be mixed in 
a heading schedule, except by the ad- 
vice of typographical experts, or dire 
results will follow. 

The smaller size of most school 
newspapers makes it inadvisable to use 
much larger than twenty-four point 
for most single column news stories, 
unless a light-faced type is used. 

Optical tests have definitely showed 
that headline set in all capitals are 
much harder to read than capital and 
small case letters, despite the tradi- 
tional use of all cap heads by many 
metropolitan dailies. 

Next month’s discussion will con- 
cern the construction of a headline 
schedule and possibly the wording of 
headlines. 
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What Is News for the Small Schools? 


HERE isn’t any news. I can never 
fill six pages. Nothing ever hap- 
pens here, anyway. How often 

the new editor planning our school pa- 
per, “The Skeenic News,” utters this 
plaint! It’s true, too, that there are 
not many activities in our small high 
school of 316 members. Only a thor- 
ough roundup of sources settles his 
qualms. 


News has been variously defined as 
“a report of a recent event,” “fresh in- 
formation about something that has re- 
cently taken place,’ or “information 
about a thing before unknown.” The 
larger newspaper, like the smaller, will 
partially discount the last definition, 
because many readers hunt avidly for 
news already known, through the hu- 
man fondness for seeing familiar names 
in print or through the desire to find 
some different slant on a recent event. 
But if news is “fresh information about 
something that has recently taken 
place,” the editor has a much wider 
range of subjects open to him. 


B EFORE he goes far in making his 
plans, he should consider the 
three functions of the newspaper in a 
school today and the three classes of 
readers. The paper should give news 
that will directly or indirectly promote 
the war effort or it has no excuse for 
existing now. It should bind the stu- 
dent body into a social whole by giv- 
ing them news about their various ac- 
tivities and about themselves, and it 
should in so doing influence and enter- 
tain them. Last, it should inform a 
limited public of what is going on in 
the school, including the parents and 
the graduates in service, to whom the 
copies are frequently sent. 

These functions suggest a wide range 
of news, wider now that copies go out 
to alumni in service and students read 
eagerly any item about a graduate who 
has seen action. 

Of course every school, alive at all, 
should furnish at least one leading 
story of general interest. It may be 
the coming senior play, the war stamp 
drive, the new entertainment course, 
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By LOUISE WAITE 


the magazine campaign for assembly 
speakers, or the new scholarship. Or 
it may take on a more personal aspect. 
Some one has been in a bad accident; 
a popular teacher or pupil has died; 
some one has attained a signal honor; 
the mathematics teacher has been in- 
ducted into service. 


A graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity with an A.B. and an M.A. de- 
gree, Miss Waite’s major is Eng- 
lish. She has also studied in sum- 
mer school at Chicago University, 
the University of Washington at 
Seattle, and the Breadloaf School 
of English. 

She was a member of the Jour- 
nalism Short Course at Syracuse 
University in 1941 and is adviser 
of the “Skeenic News,” Whitehall 
High School. She claims that 
most of her journalism experi- 
ences have been derived from that 
course and from ESSPA press 
conferences. 


LTHOUGH these accounts are not 
usually “information about a thing 
before unknown,” although a “scoop” 
can seldom be saved for a monthly 
paper, then can give “fresh informa- 
tion about a thing that has recently 
taken place.” If well written, they add 
something to the story passed on by 
word of mouth; they clear up some 
points; and they gain new emphasis 
on the printed page. When a quiet, 
genial senior on the class trip, walking 
in his sleep, stepped from a fourteenth 
floor hotel window to his death, sales 
of “The Skeenic News” tripled, though 
the accident had occurred three weeks 
before. It was not alone because the 
pupils wanted the accompanying pic- 
ture. Stunned by their first contact 
with tragedy, they felt that their paper 
might tell the truth about a story al- 
ready garbled in public newspapers, 
and they also wanted the news as a 
memorial to a friend. 
These leading stories are scarce, but 


no matter how small the school, it has 
some activities. Athletic contests still 
exist. The new school flag was de- 
signed by art students, and that funds 
were contributed by the arts club. The 
glee club has grown this year; the new 
music teacher has different plans. The 
international relations club has chosen 
speakers for forum in a nearby town. 
The model airplane plans have come. 
A freshman study hall has organized 
into a “Write a Letter Club’ to send 
letters to service men. 

If clubs are scarcer this year, what 
about the class room? A new health 
course has been introduced. Social 
studies classes are working on projects 
relating to the town. The bookkeeping 
class was called on to help a local con- 
cern set up its books. The salesman- 
ship class took clerical positions in 
stores just before Christmas. In the 
French room is a collection of French 
Christmas cards. 

Personal items are available. Stories 
of new pupils, of the schools they came 
from and their reactions to our school; 
news from pupils who have moved 
away; news of those who have been ill 
a long time—all these make stories. 
Busses, noon hour activities of rural 
people, the cafeteria (if there is one), 
the library, the gym, the teachers’ as- 
sociation—these, too, afford stories. 


URVEYS bring out interesting facts 

and sometimes tie up with drives 
for improvement. The reporters should 
not only make the survey but inter- 
view pupils whose answers suggest 
stories. Just now we like to know about 
those who are working outside of 
school or are contributing in some espe- 
cial way to the war effort. What boys 
are in the Home Guard? What per- 
centage of the student body are doing 
home study and to what extent? 
Should there be regents examinations? 
What are the favorite subjects? What 
stories does the honor roll tell? Which 
of the boys who took the V-8 and V-12 
tests last year are now in service? Last 
year, at the suggestion of the coach 
who knows the human side of his boys, 
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two reporters interviewed teachers and 
ran a column entitled “Rememter?” 
It revived old stories about alumni now 
in service. 

News about men in service should 
make up some of the best stories in 
the paper. Where are the boys who 
left school to go ints service? Who 
will be eighteen soon and are in line 
for induction? Stories of men who 
have won awards like the Distinguished 
Flying Cross, stories of survivors of 
torpedoed ships, reactions of boys who 
were at Pearl Harbor—these make dra- 
matic and important news to the stu- 


dent body. 


No summary could include all avail- 
able news stories for a given issue. The 
ingenuity and resourcefulness of the 
staff member must find the timely item. 
Yet certain routine methods will insure 
more news. 

To find out about all the school and 
class activities, the editor should as- 
sign to various reporters a certain beat 
to cover for each issue. Some one 
should be responsible for news of each 
club, organization, and class, and he 
should regularly consult the teacher, 
adviser, or president. To save the time 
of the teacher, he should arrange with 
her in advance for the most convenient 
time of meeting, and he should keep 
himself well enough informed so that 
he can ask intelligent questions. 


These same reporters should be re- 
sponsible for individual stories as well 
as for their beats. Besides, some who 
seems to know all about their school- 
mates should be in personal news. 


AMES count in a newspaper. One 

editor should file the names of all 
members of a school and should re- 
cord on the card each time a pupil’s 
name appears in the paper. Thus he 
can find out which ones are neglected 
and see that news is secured about 
them. The paper should appeal to 
every class of reader. 

The assignment sheet, necessary any- 
how to the editor, can reveal any gaps 
in the news and can show how a bet- 
ter distribution is possible. The edi- 
tor should make out on a large sheet 
all the story assignments and the date 
due. He should check them off as the 
stories come in, and he should record 
the length of each story when it first 
comes in and as it is actually used in 
the paper. These sheets, if kept from 
one issue to another, are a good gauge 
of the news, the distribution, variety 
and deficiencies. What stories should 
be followed up? What stories are re- 
peated? What is lacking? 

Granted that the story is well writ- 
ten, contains the lead, follows tersely 
the inverted pyramid style of present- 
ing most important news first, and does 
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not editorialize; still the editor must 
consider certain elements of the mat- 
ter of selection. 


A good story must have conflict. 
We like to read about competition in 
sports and in scholastic contests too. 
The news should be timely. We care 
about what has happened recently. 
Our interests are governed by the 
times. A survey of hobbies or of va- 
cation trips, for instance, might not ap- 
peal so much this year. Likewise, we 
want to knod what has happened near 
us. News of a neighboring school, 
especially if it is a member of the 
same athletic league, is news, whereas 
news of a school a hundred miles away 
is not news. The news story, as well 
as the feature, must have human in- 
terest. Names count. We like to know 
just what Johnny Smith is doing. 
Moreover, the prominence of the sub- 
ject governs our interest. If Johnny 
is halfback on the football team, we 
want to know how he happened to 
break his leg or win the scholastic 
honor. The unusual has its interest. 
We read about any change. Last, but 
not least in importance, is the factor of 
amusement. Six boys skipped school to 
keep fires in their clubhouse (a little 
shanty) one below-zero afternoon and 
were escorted back to school at 2 p.m. 
This feature aims only to amuse, but 
the straight news story may also amuse. 


1944 Contest 
Deadlines... 


Newspapers . .. January 12, 1944 


Magazines . . . February 2, 1944 


Elementary School Publications . . 
January 12, 1944 
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Careful attention to deadlines 
and proper filling of entry blank 
will avoid much unnecessary cor- 
respondence. 


No matter how well the story is 
written or what elements of appeal it 
has, no story is good unless the news 
is reliable. I find my hardest struggle 
to persuading the reporter to verify 
every fact. He should not accept hear- 
say. He should go back to the source. 
Whenever possible, he should take the 
story to the one who knows the most 
about the news and have him read it. 
Don’t let anyone say, “It’s all right; 
it’s just a high school paper anyway.” 


The high school paper can be right, 
too. Occasionally a pupil realizes how 
important it is to check news when 
local papers make an error and it’s 
traced back to the school paper from 
which it was copied. The paper will 
last through the years, I tell the pupils, 
if the reader can say, “I know it’s 


right; I read it in The Skeenic News.” 


Yes, sources are plentiful; and the 
good, reliable news story is possible in 
the small school paper. Publication 
day is heartening. Then the editor is 
wondering whether she cut the right 
material, not whether she had enough. 
The staff members are proudly search- 
ing for their stories. Copies are dis- 
tributed at the close of school. The 
student body file down the hill and fill 
Main Street, everywhere reading the 
paper, sometimes alone and sometimes 
in groups. On this day, by the news, 
the students are integrated into one 
social whole. 


Reprinted from ESSPA, official pub- 
lication of Empire State School 
Press Association. 


Victory Corps Effective 


In nine months of operation the 
High School Victory Corps became 
“an effective chain of cooperation as- 
suring the Federal Government intel- 
ligent help from 6,500,000 high school 
students and 330,000 teachers on many 
phases of the war effort,” says the 
U. S. Office of Education in its first 
survey of the Corps’ activities. 

The Victory Corps was first an- 
nounced on September 25, 1942, after 
endorsement by the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, and Commerce, and other na- 
tional leaders. 

By July, 1943, more than 70 per 
cent of the country’s high schools vol- 
untarily adopted this program. 

Through a number of bulletins, na- 
tional and regional meetings, pro- 
found changes were made in the em- 
phasis of secondary school programs. 
Primarily affected were programs of 
physical fitness, sciences and mathe- 
matics, pre-flight training, pre-induc- 
tion training for critical occupations, 
agricultural training and communica- 
tions arts. 

Says the U. S. Office of Education: 
“Because total war requires total co- 
operation of society, the high school 
cannot be exempted. On the other 
hand, the U. S. Government cannot 
issue war orders to high schools. There- 
fore, in education as in many other 
phases of our national life, the Fed- 
eral Government charged with prose- 
cuting a war must mobilize national 
power by requesting cooperation.” 
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The Status of Feature Columns 


HAT the elementary school news- 
paper has accepted the feature 
column as an important part of 

elementary school journalism is shown 
by the fact that each issue of a typi- 
cal newspaper contains 4.28 different 
columns. 

There exists, however, little uniform- 
ity in the types of columns that ap- 
parently find favor in the eyes of staffs 
and readers. 


By “feature column”, as the term is 
used in this article, is meant a collec- 
tion of related material printed under 
a caption that remains the same in each 
issue. Examples are “Letters to the 
Editor” and “Poetry Corner”. 


Fifty elementary school newspapers, 
drawn from eleven different states (fif- 
teen from New Jersey) were recently 
studied to determine how frequently 
feature columns were used in elemen- 
tary school newspapers, and what types 
were most popular. Each of the pub- 
lications studied had earned an above- 
average rating in the Columbia Schol- 
astic Press Association Contest and 
thus must be considered to represent, 
in quality, the upper segment of school 
newspapers in the elementary field. 

Contained in the fifty newspapers 
were 183 feature columns, which fell 
conveniently into 33 different types. 
In the order of popularity these types 
were: 

1. Personals (short items of news 
about individuals) —38. 
Poetry—19. 

Sports-—19. 

Creative Activities (including 
both poetry and stories) —17. 
Little Folks (column for young- 
er grades) —14. 

Humor—13. 

Books and Library News—9. 
Hall of Fame—9. 

Clubs—8. 

Original Stories—8. 

Quiz and Puzzle—8. 

Inquiring Reporter—6. 

Alumni News—6. 
Exchanges—5. 

Aviation—4. 

Did you know?—3. 

Victory Column (compilation 
of war-time activities)—3. 
Letters to the Editor—3. 
Principal’s Message—3. 

P.T.A. News—3. 

Salvage News—2. 

Radio—2. 


Calendar of Events—2. 
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By THOMAS ROBINSON 


(A Study of the Present Status of 
Feature Columns Found in Fifty Se- 
lected Elementary School Newspapers, 
Made Under the Auspices of the New 
Jersey Elementary School Press Asso- 
ciation). 


ro other types of columns were 
found in single newspapers, and 
are interesting chiefly because they 
may represent trends of the future as 
“individual newspapers try to answer 
the needs of their readers.” Those 
columns were Thrift, Perfect Attend- 
ance, Fashions, Cut-Out Page, Safety, 
Glimpses of Upper Grades, World 
News, Red Cross, Scouting, and 
Science. 

It seems possible to draw several 
conclusions from the data _ given 
above: 

1. Most newspapers felt the need of 
a “personal” column that would 
permit the inclusion of small 
items of news about individuals 
—items that in themselves were 
not sufficiently important to war- 
rant their expansion into larger 
articles. The “personal” column 
enables a newspaper in the 
course of a year to _ increase 
greatly the number of pupils 
whose names appear in the 
paper. 

Most newspapers carry columns 
devoted to creative efforts among 
pupils. Seventeen of the fifty 
papers prefer to include both 
poetry and stories in the same 
column, although nineteen have 
separate columns for poetic at- 
tempts and eight for stories. 
Humor columns are still popular, 
being found in 13 of the 50 pa- 
pers. The contents in very few 
cases could be termed original. 
The typical newspaper had fewer 
than five columns. Newspapers 
with five columns ordinarily were 
partial to a “Personal” Column, 
a Poetry Column (or a column 
that included all types of creative 
work), a Sports Column, a Lit- 
tle Folks Column, and a Humor 
Column. 

Examination of the column titles 
disclosed that few columns bore or- 
iginal captions. Of the 19 columns 
devoted to Sports, 17 were titled 
“Sports” and the remaining two were 
called “Spérting Page” and - “Sports 
Parade.” Every other type of column 


bore equally prosaic titles. 

A fair conclusion is that all papers 
should spend more time in originating 
imaginative titles for columns. Con- 
trast the following captions, in point 
of effectiveness and originality. 

Prosaic 

Jokes 
Sports 
Alumni News 
Classroom News 
Library 
Primary News 
Aviation 
Poetry 
Exchanges 
Original 
Spiced Tidbits 
Seeing Stars 
The Lost Division 
News from the Passed 
Rumors (Roomers) in Whittier 
Fred for Bookworm r 
Early Footsteps 
Skyways 
Winged Words 
Selected Pearls 


Generally speaking, the feature col- 
umns studied were not outstanding in 
treatment. A humor column in one 
paper, in content and treatment, was 
almost identical with a similar column 
in another paper. The same condi- 
tion prevailed in respect to such col- 
umns as Poetry, Sports, Library, and 
Primary News. 


ITTLE consideration seemed to 

be given the educational purpose 
that lies behind many columns, except 
insofar as concerns the motivation 
that publication begets. Few papers, 
for example, attempted to show in 
their poetry columns how the crea- 
tions were inspired, how the teacher 
by her procedures set the stage for 
the outcomes. To illustrate this neg- 
lected field, excerpts from an unusual 
column are reproduced: 
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“Poesies 


in 
The Children’s Garden of Verse 
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Assigned the task of writing coup- 
lets to describe the descent of rain, 
hail, snow, or fog, the sixth grade 
pupils of Miss MacFarland’s class 
produced these results, after listening 
to the words other poets used to de- 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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WAR BONDS CONTEST 
EXPLAINED 


Details of the nation-wide editorial and cartoon contests 
which the War Savings Staff of the United States Treasury 
Department has asked this Association to sponsor were ar- 
ranged too late for editorial comment in last issue. 


CSPA expected to conduct another Name-a-Bomber 
Drive this fall, and preliminary announcements were already 
in the mails when CSPA was informed of two important 
developments. First, the Treasury Department was so im- 
pressed with the success of the drive last spring that it de- 
cided to take it over itself. Secondly, a War Department 
ruling forbids the naming of fighting planes and bombers 
by organizations or groups. (The fliers seem to have taken 
care of this with their own picturesque names.) 

The War Savings Staff, through its representative, Mr. 
Joseph Gaer, then asked CSPA’s advice and cooperation in 
the present contests. Mr. J. W. Beattie, president of the 
CSPA Advisers Association and the man responsible for 
the success of the Name-a-Bomber Campaign, gladly co- 
operated in the new proposal, together with the acting 
director. 


In addition to the publicity given by CSPA, letters an- 
nouncing the contests have been sent to several thousand 


schools by the War Savings Staff. 


Although details were given in last issue and the high- 
lights are outlined on the inside front cover of this issue, it 
may be well to repeat some essentials here. 






Alf materials must be in printed or mimeographed form, 
mounted on plain white paper, as indicated, and contain 
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the required information about the contest entry. 
entry arriving in CSPA offices after February 5 will be 
considered. 


No 


As soon after that date as possible, all entries will be 
sent to the organizations or schools that will do the judging 
in the various states. For each cooperating state there will 
be one editorial winner and one cartoon winner. From 
these, CSPA will select the three national winners in each 
class. Names of winners will be announced at the Twen- 
tieth Annual Convention, and Ted Malone of the Blue 
Network will feature the winners and their material on his 
program at that time. 


ye 


START SAVING FOR 
CONVENTION 


All over the country at this time school press staffs are 
going through their files to select the necessary copies for 
the Twentieth Annual Contest. January 12, 1944, is the 
deadline date for all newspapers and elementary school 
publications; February 2 is the deadline date for all maga- 
zines; yearbooks are not judged at this time, but are due 
about July 15. 

Staffs should be very careful to follow instructions ex- 
actly, as indicated on the entry blank. Many delays and 
inconveniences involving considerable useless correspond- 
ence could be avoided by careful staffs and advisers. 


Ratings awarded by CSPA are highly prized possessions. 
Score sheets were somewhat sketchy and inadequate in the 
early years, but as time has progressed, rating sheets have 
improved and the scope of the Association’s work has been 
extended—largely through the devoted efforts of a large 
number of interested advisers, some of whom have taken 
charge of and developed the work of the Association’s 
several divisions. To them, all members of the Associa- 


tion owe a vote of thanks. 


TWENTIETH CONTEST 
UNDER WAY 


Although the Twentieth Annual Convention is still three 
months off, it is not too early to start making plans to at- 
tend. As far as possible, this Convention will contain the 
same outstanding features that have made other gatherings 
in the past red letter days in the lives of delegates. 

CSPA recommends that travel and hotel reservations 
and accommodations be made well in advance to avoid 
last-minute disappointment. 


While it is true that many organizations have suspended 
conventions for the duration, CSPA has sincerely felt and 
believed that its work has been of vital importance, espe- 
cially during war times. School press staffs speak for a 
highly important segment of American life—the youth who 
have gone forth to fight and the youth who in days to 
come will have as their responsibility the creation of a bet- 
ter way of living. 

The millions who have atended race tracks, baseball and 
football games during war time may have needed that 
stimulation of their morale, but CSPA will continue to 
maintain that the two thousand who attend Convention 
have a perfectly ‘legitimate reason for using travel and 
hotel accommodations for the better understanding of their 
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Photo-Engraving Prospects 
for 1944 


‘By PHILIP S. SCHNEIDER 


Assistant Director, ‘Printing and Publishing “Division, 
War ‘Production Board, Washington, D. C: 


Copyrighted, 1943, by the American Photo-Engravers Association 


N times of Peace this article would 

never have to be written. There 

would be no question about obtain- 
ing materials needed to carry on a 
photo-engraving business. We would 
probably be talking about new equip- 
ment and new materials. We have, 
however, been forced to drop many of 
our old ways of doing things and are 
vitally interested in obtaining materials 
necessary to continue operation even on 
a reduced scale. 


What is our material picture now? 
How does it look for next year? What 
other factors may effect the photo- 
engraving industry? These are the 
questions I would like to discuss. 


Metals still are one of the chief con- 
cerns of the War Production Board. 
Copper and zinc continue to be in short 
supply with no chance of greatly in- 
creasing production of ore. The ever 
present possibility in the WPB is a 
change in specifications of some large 
copper and zinc consuming product 
that would cause metal to become criti- 
cal over night. This is no idle possi- 
bility; it has happened before and can 
happen again. To ease the shock of 
such demands the Board has found it 
necessary to stockpile large quantities 
of virgin metal that can be quickly 
transferred to meet an emergency. In 
the face of present consumption due 
to war demands, these stockpiles are 
not exorbitant. 


Salvage of much of the brass used 
in shell and small arms ammunition 
cases is now under way. We are con- 
stantly bringing back from battle areas 
used materials for reclamation. One 
thing must be borne in mind. The rec- 
lamation program was given full con- 
sideration when the requirements for 
raw materials were submitted. Our 
demands on virgin metals may actually 
increase when battle operations reach 
full scale and the requirements of mil- 
lions of active combat troops must be 
met. 


We have, therefore, an unstable de- 
mand and supply picture. There is no 
way to ascertain our particular prob- 
lem in future months. In war a nation 
must expect the worst and prepare for 
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it. After a setback, due to lack of 
preparation, months or years may be 
spent in an effort to recoup losses. 


HEMICALS and film have eased 

during the past year due to rigid 
control by WPB on non-essential uses. 
Certain chemical plants have been con- 
verted or brought into operation that 
have materially helped the supply sit- 
uation. We will continue to have 
trouble getting some items where the 
capacity of the industry is not sufficient 
and expansion of these facilities is not 
practical. 


The war demands on film have been 
staggering with the advent of air recon- 
naissance and pictorial records of all 
combat missions. In World War I the 
photographers were limited due to per- 
manency of operation. Trench war- 
fare does not lend itself to pictorial 
pursuit. Our present mobile tactics 
make necessary the use of hundreds of 
times the amount of film formerly re- 
quired. We must expect the military 
demands on film to hold steady or to 
increase during the next year as our 
battle fronts enlarge. This is one item 
that cannot be stockpiled because of 
its perishable nature. 


Chemicals used in the photo-engrav- 
ing industry are in adequate supply if 
care and economy are observed in their 
use. We undoubtedly will from time 
to time run into shortages in certain 
items, but as in the past, these cases 
must be ironed out as they present 
themselves. 


In the writer’s opinion, there is one 
big cloud hanging over the whole in- 
dustry. This is manpower. We have 
recently been notified that certain areas 
of the country have been declared criti- 
cal labor shortage areas. The need 
presents itself for full and careful con- 
sideration of the possibilities that arise 
through such a declaration. We know 
that contracts for war goods are being 
shifted from these localities to ones of 
more favorable labor supply. It is not 
a question of what might happen just 
to one segment of the industry, but 
what effect wholesole shifting of war 
work might have on all segments. 


During World War I, embargoes 
were placed on materials going into cer- 
tain areas. This effected a blockade of 
both manufacture and distribution. No 
products of certain kinds could be pro- 
duced due to lack of raw materials, 
and those that were produced from in- 
ventory or through receipt of supplies 
could not reach their intended destina- 
tions in time for use. If civilian prod- 
ucts in critical labor areas are lending 
themselves towards decreasing the flow 
of materials of war, it is certainly with- 
in the realm of possibility that we may 
expect localized curtailment of civilian 
products. 


— problems must be 
met through contact with local 
draft boards. There is no essentiality 
rating for the photo-engraving indus- 
try. The decentralization of the man- 
power agencies is in line with the policy 
used in any democracy of local partici- 
pation in decisions. A plant may be: 
declared locally essential in an area if, 
by its loss, the city or town would be 
unduly affected. The local draft boards 
know local conditions; they are the peo- 
ple to see when in trouble. 


Any discussion as to the indirect ef- 
fect of further paper curtailments on 
the photo-engraving industry has been 
purposely omitted. The paper supply 
problem is in an unsettled condition 
that will not be cleared up for some 
time. We are confident that able men 
are working on the problem of securing 
more wood pulp. It is fair to say that 
the decline in paper production has 
not been stopped and that one of the 
toughest jobs present today is to stop 
this decline and start production up- 


hill. 


The materials picture for the photo- 
engraving industry is on the whole fa- 
vorable. It is favorable in that the 
past year was one of hard knocks; and 
after adjustment to the new regula- 
tions, the industry can expect and will 
be given full consideration and help in 
securing their just share of materials. 
Inequities in orders and regulations will 
be worked out in a way that will be 
fair to the industry and consistent with 
the needs of our War Effort. The 
greatest contributions the photo-en- 
graving industry can make towards 
helping itself is compliance with all or- 
ders. Weeks of work on the part of 
Printing and Publishing Division can 
be nullified by a firm or a group of 
firms who are found guilty of non- 
compliance with War Production Board 
regulations. Compliance is a requisite 
of relief and the duty of all members 
of the industry. 


Five 





Pootry of the Month... 


To a Dead Soldier 


By John David Kahner 
They lay him slowly in the grave, 
This man who gave his all, 
They lay him slowly there below 
To a bugle call. 


To him what is a bugle call, 

What all that he held dear? 

What faith, and hope, and charity, 
A thousand nights of fear? 


What his reward except a grave 
Beside a nameless sea, 

What his reward except the thought 
Of dying there for me? 


For him no loved ones to behold, 
No cities pure and free, 

No, nothing but that distant cross 
Beside a nameless sea. 


It seems that still another died 
By a different foreign sea. 
That was to make men holy, 
This—to make men free. 


Lawrenceville Lit., Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, N. J 


Tey 
Song of the Horn-Rimmed Glasses 
They borrow my pencils 
They read my books; 
I’ve got the knowledge 
They’ve got the looks. 


The phone keeps ringing 
The evening through; 
They want the answers 
On page fifty-two. 


But when vacation comes 
And homework is done; 
They all step out 

To have some fun. 


The phone is quiet 

As it can be; 

They’ ve all stepped out, 

Excepting me. 

Taken from “The Sorrowful Solilo- 
quies of Cynical Sue” by Barbara 
Howard. 


Hi-Rocket, Durham High School, 
Durham, N. C. 


esa 


The Sky 
As I looked up I saw the sky, 
With all its white clouds floating by, 
So peaceful did it seem. 
And yet I knew that far away 
That peaceful sky was very gray. 


To people of those far-off lands, 

I knew that sky didn’t seem so grand 
As it went floating by. 

It was to them a fearful space 
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That brought destruction to their race. 


But then I knew that someday when 
Our world was all at peace again 
That sky would still float by 
And in the world that was to come 
It would mean peace to everyone. 
Dorothy Ahrens 
The Gargoyle, Hughes High 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio 
> ae oe 
Reflections 


By Laetitia Hoffman 

Oh, troubled winds, restless, surging, 
spaceless bent, 

Toss not this soul in ceaseless torment! 

Fling not your fury, embittered with 
brine, 

"Gainst a heart that once did sip the 
wine 


Of briefest happiness. 


What nameless thing in space is 
sought? 

What is’t that all this havoc wrought? 

Oh, fleeing soul, what do you seek? 

Cannot you ever silence keep? 


Be still, be dumb. 


Whence started you this useless quest? 

When will you come at last to rest? 

Is there no peace, no port of peace? 

No shooting stab of strange release. 
To end this race? 


Challenging, stalking soul of strife, 
Could it be that you seek life? 


Quarterly, Tucson Senior High 
School, Tucson, Arizona 


; ee 
“Compensation” 


By Eleanor Henry 
When my life is nearly o’er, 
And I near the open door, 
I’d like to feel I'd done my best, 
To set my fellowmen at rest; 
That I had filled a needed post, 
And shared my all without a boast. 
That through my life I’d always done 
My best, to help the weary one. 


I’d hate to think my days were wasted, 
And I of true life, never tasted; 

That my name would die with me, 
And no good works could others see; 
That I had lived a selfish life, 

Not helping others in the strife. 

I’d hate to think that, at the end, 


I could not say a glad, Amen. 
Austin Pioneer, Stephen Austin 
High, San Antonio, Texas 


i ale i 
Lost - - - Sunset 
The red-agate sun balanced on a pin- 
point of Time 
Glares a moment through a web of 
pearl cloud, 


While electrical crimson sprinkles the 
West 


In a filmy crinkled shroud. 
Slowly her scarlet bloom wilts below 
the hills, 
Falls from the slender fingers of day; 
But the echo of a rose-crystal note re- 
sounds 
And flings its musical light away. 
Across the gray horizon drifts the 
flame, 
Lost from the earth, lost now a spark 
To wander in an alien favored land 
Against that tangled traffic of the dark. 
Ruth Doolin 
The Wag, Routh College High, 
Jacksonville, II. 
a ae 
Eventide 
By Russell Brenneman 
Now day is done— 
The sun has set, and from afar come 
Dark silhouettes—a twinkling light; 
and then a star 
Nestles in the misty folds of shelt’ring 
clouds. 
While in the East this billowing lace in 
darkness shrouds 
The moon’s own silvery light. 
And so comes Night! 
Quarterly, Tucson Senior High 
School, Tucson, Arizona 
4,4 ¢ 
Interlude 


Oh, I have flown into space and seen a 
thousand things, 

But none are so majestic as the sun on 
silver wings, 

And I would dance across the sky and 
let the white clouds lead. 

My tortured engine screamed aloud as 
I increased my speed. 


I'd roll my plane so recklessly and feel 
the Godly lure 

Of air and space as I would dive, the 
earth below, a blur; 

My soul afire, my mind athrill, I’d cry 
aloud and sing. 


Then I would turn with heavy thoughts 
and fly through fleecy mist; 

My brain afresh, with heart athrob, I’d 
quickly think and list 

The many things I’d like to do, above 
the earth so high; 

It’s here up in this lonely space, where 
heroes live and die. 


I flew with cockpit open wide, the air 
upon my chest 

And looked below, upon the earth, to 
laugh at all the rest 

Who sweat and toil about the rocks 
and cultivate the sod; 


They'll never know what they have 
missed, for I have lived with God. 


Birch Pontius 
Tulsa School Life, Central High 
School, Tulsa, Okla. 
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Pennsylvania School Press Assn. 
Advises on War-Time Conduct 


R EALIZING that school editors need some kind of guidance and encour- 
agement in critical war days, the Pennsylvania School Press Association 

formulated an editorial policy which it has recommended for use by all 
its members. 

The statement of editorial policy and a nine-point discussion of the duties 
of the school press are given herewith. The elements of these two helpful 
items, in combination with CSPA’s Code of War Time Practices, should be 
of great value to school publication editors and staff members. 

The PSPA suggests that member staffs give this statement of policy their 
most careful consideration. 

1. The staff should adopt an editorial policy consistent with that of 
some recognized student press association. Adherence to a definite policy will 
enable student editors to unify their efforts and avoid many inconsistencies 
arising from lack of aim or purpose. 

2. The school publication should not forget its regular duty to cover 
adequately the normal panomara of school life. The regular routine of 
school life has been little disturbed by war, and normal news and feature 
coverage should be handled in a normal way. 

3. Where war activities have become a part of the life of the school, 
these should be treated without fanfare and in proportion to their place in 
the school. Mock heroics and editorial over-enthusiasm over ordinary pa- 
triotic duties are in poor taste. 

Duties of the School Press 

1. The student press should not forget its normal relationship toward 
its readers—the pupils who support the paper and the parents who support 
the school. The school publication has a definite function in promoting 
a wholesale cooperation between the home and the school personnel. 

2. The staff should portray the school’s part in striving, by adminis- 
trative policy and school organization activities, to achieve its individual part in 
the intensified national effort to maintain sound homes, national unity, and in- 
dustrial efficiency. 

3. Staff members should periodically analyze the responsibilities and ob- 
ligations that accompany freedom of the press and freedom of speech. 

4. School publications should emphasize the necessity of personal health 
and fitness, the conservation of goods and resources, and cooperation with all 
agencies promoting the war effort. 

5. The school press should continue to support school policies and func- 
tions that promote participation in service activities, such as the work of the 
Red Cross, war stamp drives, salvage campaigns, etc. These should be 
heartily publicized. 


6. News concerning those students, alumni, and teachers who are serving 
(Continued on Page 14) 


ATCP Chairman 
Explains Policies 


“The Associated Teachers College 
Press Division of CSPA has been 
dealing with individual problems 
rather than group problems,” states 
Miss Gladys Lavin, Fitchburg, Mass., 


Divisional Chairman. 


“Out of this correspondence a more 
personal understanding of a paper’s 
difficulties has been reached. From 
this scattered contact the association 
realizes three difficulties common to all 
sized papers. 

1. Small, inexperienced staff—a re- 
sult of the decrease in college enroll- 
ment, and the unforseen drafting of 
many of the experienced members. 


“2. An accelerated program of stud- 
ies, meaning less time for a smaller 
number of students to shoulder the 
load of a college paper. 

“3. The difficulty in publishing a 
paper—the result of material and labor 
shortages.” 

Miss Lavin indicates that the asso- 
ciation is now trying to help its mem- 
bers promote the need for maintain- 
ing a college paper as a vital adver- 
tising organ of a college, a morale 
builder for its college service people, 
as well as a patriotic service by the col- 
lege students. 

In this way, if a college can recog- 
nize the value of a paper to the ex- 
tent of active support, and if the stu- 
dents can find justification and satisfac- 
tion in spending their limited time in 
working for a newspaper, the probable 
success of a college paper is more evi- 
dent and the disturbing problems are 
lessened. 

Miss Lavin is looking forward to an 
excellent attendance by teachers col- 
lege delegates at the March 23, 24, 25 
Convention. 


1944 ALL-COLUMBIAN HONOR RATING—Open To All But Elementary Publications 


The publications which stand out in their groups for 
one or more of the eight items listed below, will be selected 
by the Board of Judges for “All-Columbian” honors. The 
purpose of this rating is to encourage work in selected 
fields and to call attention to commendable effort within 


the publications themselves. There is no award in connec- 
tion with this rating:—the announcement of placing at the 
time of the Annual Convention and te attendant publicity 


being ample reward. 


One Publication Is Selected in Each Classification for Outstanding Excellence in the Following Fields: 


(Elementary Publications Excepted) 


NEWSPAPERS 
Typography. 
Heads. 
News Stories. 
Editorials. 
Sports. 
Features (General). 
Creative Literary Work (other than features). 
Advertising. 


Verse. 


SNAVAwh 
ONAVAWN= 
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MAGAZINES 


Typography. 
General Layout. 
Stories and Essays. 
Editorials. 


Features (General). 
Creative Literary Work (other than features). 
Art—lIllustrations. 





Editorials... Choice of. the Month 


IT COULD BE YOU 


Crouching in his trench, Johnny nervously glances at the hand on his 
watch, slowly ticking around to the zero hour. Out there in the unknown, un- 
seen foes are waiting, foes which will take all of Johnny’s strength and courage 
to overcome. His friendly blue eyes are hard and resolute, waiting, waiting . . . 

The second hand ticks slowly on, 20 seconds, 10, 5—then with a mighty 
shout, Johnny and his companions leap forth from their entrenchments, and 
with fixed bayonets lunge ahead to meet the enemy. 

What is Johnny’s story, the story behind such a typical example of fine 
American fighting man? Let us turn back a few years to a still, bleak room 
where a small white figure lies huddled on his bed. We couldn’t recognize this 
wan, thin little fellow for the husky doughboy we just saw a moment ago, were 
it not for those big blue eyes staring out above the pinched, sunken cheeks. We 
realize what is happening—the slow pitiful wasting away of this little boy 
caught in the toils of that dread disease, tuberculosis. 

What brought Johnny back from the land of the White Death, to health 
and robust strength? The change was not sudden. It was accomplished only 
through months of patient, proper care made possible through the dollars and 
cents contributed in the Christmas Tuberculosis Seal drive, which enables us to 
give Johnny and many more like him a new lease on life. 

What will you do when the call comes? Will you be able to look Johnny, 
and the many more like him, squarely in the eyes? Remember, he could be you! 


Hi Rocket, Durham High, 
Durham, N. C. 


PLAN COURSE TO SUIT PERSONALITY, ABILITIES 


Students in the 9A class have been asked to begin now to plan their courses 
for the three remaining years of high school. Serious thought should be given 
to this selection of subjects, since a carefully selected program will help greatly 
in fitting the student fo rthe many opportunities after the war. 

Career books help in selecting a vocation, and advisers from the various 
high schools aid in the choice of a program which will equip students with the 
knowledge necessary to follow that vocation. An item for consideration is each 
individual’s special aptitudes and likes. Planning with these objectives in mind 
will aid in securing employment that is useful and enjoyable. 

This is a matter which should not be taken too lightly, because decisions 
which are made now will influence the student in the future, when matters such 
as college entrance requirements come up. 

Manpower chief Paul V. McNutt has said: “The first obligation of school 
youth is to take advantage of their educational opportunities in order that they 
may be prepared for citizenship and for service to the Nation.” For your hap- 
piness, your security, and your country, plan your course. 


Peckham Pilot, Peckham Junior 
High, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, STAIRSTEPS TO CRIME 


For the past months persons who help to run this nation and even high 
school students have been discussing the problem of juvenile delinquency, and 
it’s time youth gave it a little thought. Some persons look up in the dictionary 
the two words, juvenile and delinquency, and find that they mean the falling 
short of the young persons’ duties—neglecting to abide by the laws of the com- 
munity is what it amounts to. Think of this situation for a moment. 

War comes to the Jones family on Elm Street. Almost every family feels 
the horrors of war pulling at his soul. Theirs was a happy family—a young 
father and mother and two attractive children, the older a girl entering her 
teens. The tales and sounds of war are in the headlines of the papers, and their 
father is drafted to serve where he is needed most. 

A home is broken when a mother goes into the business world to help 
support her family and a father fights for victory. Parents’ care, which is so 
essential in rearing children, is pushed aside. You know the rest. The children 
go into the street because their parents are too busy to give attention to those 
who need it. That’s why curfew laws were passed and other steps were taken— 
to save the American child from lives which might lead to crime. 

To defeat delinquency means a hard fight. 


Monocle, John Marshall High, 
Richmond, Pa. 


EDUCATION IS A WAR JOB 


We see posters everywhere remind- 
ing us how important it is today to 
spend our time and efforts wisely. 
They say, “Make every minute count.” 
True, they are directing their appeal 
to the workers on the assembly line, 
but when we are at war all of us are 
war workers. 


Paul McNutt captures the exigency 
of the times when he states forcefully 
that we must all take on war jobs. 
Education is a war job. The United 
States will be just that greater nation 
in the post-war world because of the 
students who have returned to resume 
their studies this year. We know this. 
We proved ourselves when we gave up 
good-paying jobs this fall and resisted 
the temptation of accepting positions 
now when there is such a bounty of 
opportunities. And that goes not only 
for those students who have come 
back, but for those freshmen who made 
an even greater choice, and enrolled in 
college for the first time. 

Now that we recognize that educa- 
tion is a war job, we must put it on a 
war-time basis. Studying should be 
your primary occupation here. Col- 
lege is no longer a finishing school for 
nilly-willies “to find themselves.” It is 
the dead earnest digging out of an 
education. War has sharpened our 
sense of values; we realize that we can- 
not fuss around two or three years try- 
ing to decide what we want in life. In 
the first place, we are cheating our- 
selves, and we are snitching on those 
who are contributing more materialis- 
tically on the home front and at the 
battle lines. 

This challenge should put the col- 
lege instructors on the spot too. They 
should feel inspired to make their 
classes more worthwhile. They should 
give their students a little more of lec- 
tures on the subject instead of those 
experience talks. Not that a little off- 
side talk does not make a class richer, 
but speaking of some classes we know 
from experience, we think that a lit- 
tle more than fifteen minutes of each 
class period should be devoted to the 
material under which the class was 
listed in the catalog. 

Students shouldn’t be a sucker for 
every coke date that comes along. 
Don’t be afraid of being called a 
drudge, because you can’t go out with 
the gang every time a bull session or 
movie is planned. 

Please don’t think that we are 
preaching the nose-to-the-grindstone 
routine. We are just reminding you 
that you are living on valuable war 
time and that it should be budgeted 
wisely. 

Western Michigan Herald, Western 


Michigan College, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
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Fundamentals of Sports Writing 


HE rule given for sports report- 

ing in most journalism books is 

that sports reporting follows the 
rules of news reporting. The lack of 
more specific rules is undoubtedly the 
result of negligence by the experts in 
creating a definite sports reporting 
style. This lack of information is very 
discouraging to aspiring sports report- 
ers. Preparation is retarded when the 
goal is to be achieved by a round- 
about method. 


Naturally the fields of news report- 
ing and sports reporting are closely re- 
lated and will parallel in many respects, 
but despite the general assertion to the 
contrary, the same rules do not apply 
to both fields. Good news reporters 
don’t always make good sports report- 
ers, nor do good sports reporters make 
good news writers. 

The experts have agreed that the 
first requisite of a sports reporter is 
that he must be both a reporter and a 
critic. Just as the political writer is a 
student of national history and _ eco- 
nomics, so the sport writer must be a 
thorough student of the rules of ath- 
letics, since, if he does not know the 
game, he is likely to overlook some of 
the main features of the event. 

In addition, however, to an expert 
knowledge of the fine points of na- 
tionally popular games, the sport re- 
porter must also be able to write well, 
for the true test of a sporting page’s 
popularity lies in the readableness of 
the stories. 

Struggles for supremacy have almost 
universal appeal. However, the reader 
wants to know other facts besides the 
outcome of the contest. Out of this 
demand has come the different types 
of sports stories. 


. report of the event is merely 
the story of the contest and the 
outcome. The report of a sport event 
usually contains a summary lead, giv- 
ing place, time, and names of players, 
and may play up some feature in ad- 
dition to the score, such as the weather, 
condition of field, reaction on crowd, 
cause of victory or defeat, character 
of playing, stellar performance of play- 
ers, etc. The body of the story con- 
tains a brief running account of the 
game, touching on the important points 
only. Naturally the extent of the treat- 
ment would depend on the importance 
of the particular event. 


The advance story is an announce- 
ment of a coming event, containing 
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By JACK A. NALL 


names of players or competitors, time, 
place, and any other necessary data. 
It may go into more detail and give 
facts about the players, forecast the 
outcome and the effect upon future 
events. 


The analysis sports article simply re- 
views the work of an individual player 


This paper is another of those 
printed from time to time from 
the work done in a course given 
by George H. Phillips, Director of 
Publicity, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 


or a team, or analyzes a past event. 


The feature story has no “spot” news 
value. In amplified form, it is suitable 
for sports magazines. The sports writer 
can find plenty of features on his “run” 
if he keeps his eyes open, such as 
stories about the oldest and youngest 
members of a team; hobbies of players 
and champions; what their regular oc- 
cupations are; their ambitions; inter- 
views with champions; histories of 
teams, etc. 

The first matter of importance for a 
sports page is the collection of the nec- 
essary data to write interesting and ac- 
curate sports material. With the ex- 
ception of the report of the contest and 
its outcome, the other types of stories 
require that the writer come in contact 
with many persons, such as managers 
and players, to obtain their informa- 
tion. As the material is often intimate 
and out of the ordinary, the writer 
must be friendly with a wide variety of 
personalities. 

The general qualifications for the 
sports writer who is to be successful at 
gathering news are: The writer should 
be at least fairly accomplished in vari- 
ous branches of sport and above all 
should enjoy watching sport events. He 
must be what is known as a “good 
mixer”, for in his work, he will meet 
many different types of men and 
women and will be dependent upon 
them for news and information. 


vo next important problem of the 
beginning sports writer is that of 
the correct writing styles and the con- 
tent of the sports reports and articles. 
Except for the fact that sports writers 
introduce editorial comment into their 
accounts and use slang as freely as 


they wish, there is little difference be- 
tween the straight news story and the 
sport story. When a reporter on the 
city staff sits down to write, he looks 
first of all for a feature. The sport 
writer does likewise. When a reporter 
on the city staff presents the body of 
his story, he presents the predominant 
facts in the order of their importance. 
So does the sport writer, who is care- 
ful first of all to find a feature; and 
then if the game or match warrants 
it to give a historical account, detail 
by detail. He uses the same kinds of 
leads as the writer of straight news; 
sometimes he plays up an individual, 
sometimes a player, sometimes the 
reason for defeat, and sometimes even 
the weather. His principal concern is 
not the facts in the contest, for they are 
easily obtained if he knows his business, 
but the presentation of those facts and 
the feature. 


The forms of news stories are well 
established. Thus it is the exceptions 
of the sport story to the rules of news 
writing that need explanation. 


The use of slang has been an object 
of much controversy among sporting 
editors. The history of the style of 
sporting news stories is marked by the 
use of those terms peculiar to the game 
or sport and often by the slang that 
has been in vogue among those inter- 
ested in each sport. Young reporters, - 
and some older ones, too, seem to think 
that they can best prove their knowl- 
edge of sports by using in their stories 
as much as possible of the slang cur- 
rent among the professionals and their 
followers in the sport. 


On the other hand, some of the rec- 
ognized authorities on sports write in- 
teresting and readable accounts of con- 
tests without indulging in such sport- 
ing slang. A number of sporting edi- 
tors, in order to give variety to their 
daily reports of contests, have sought 
to coin new phrases and figures of 
speech, and the result has sometimes 
been so clever and amusing that these 
writers have established a considerable 
reputation for novelty of expression. 
Too frequently, however, of the imita- 
tions of the work of the successful, few 
have been effective, and consequently 
have not been so good as simple, direct 
reports. Originality of expression is as 
desirable in sporting news stories as it 
is elsewhere, but a style that is marked 
by little more than cheap humor and 


(Continued on Page 11) 





Features of the 


Blue 


By Arlene Meyerson 


Have you ever thought about the 
color blue? Its moods are many, and 
it goes back to the ancients. Does this 
sound odd? 

When you look out through the win- 
dow, day-dreaming or otherwise, a 
light azure sky seems to lift you spir- 
itually up and away, while a slate blue 
sky seems to depress. These feelings 
can be carried over to other funda- 
mental things—the ocean on a sunny 
day, with inviting spray, or a wind- 
swept, rocky coast, with forbidding, 
lashing waves. And today you experi- 
ence a feeling of pride when you see 
the trim navy blues of a Wave or naval 
officer. Blue in its many component 
parts offers a magnitude of emotions. 

Even character may be seen in those 
blue eyes—the harsh stern-eyed blue of 
a New England patriarch, the faded 
but persevering blue of a tiller of the 
soil, and the gentle, tired blue of a 
self-sacrificing woman. 

But how does it go back to the an- 
cients? Remember that blue, or its 
close-relative purple has been the ac- 
credited color of royalty. Ancient man 
acquired it from the juices of berries, 
or a tiny shellfish. It was the mark of 
distinction, and later when the Virgin 
Mary wrapped the Christ Child in Her 
blue wrapper it became a mark of 
spiritual significance, perhaps the fun- 
damental idea of “heavenly blue.” 


Qvarterly, Tucson Junior High, 
Tucson, Arizona 


Sorrows of Editor - - - 


Almost anyone can be an editor of 
a school paper. All an editor has to 
do is to sit at a desk five nights a week, 
after school, four weeks to a month 
and nine months a year and edit such 
stuff as this: 


Billy Brown of freshman A, let a 
pocket knife slip last week and cut him- 
self in the hall Jake Jones climbed 
on top his car last week to look for the 
leak in his roof and fell, landing on 
his right fender While Violet Vish 
was coming from church with Silly 
Sophi, a savage dog attacked them and 
bit Student Sophi on the public park. 

Harold Hotit, our country boy, 
while harnessing a broncho last Satur- 
day, was kicked just south of his corn- 
crib 


That is all You see there is 
NOTHING co it Who said 
that?? 


The Bell, St. Mary’s High School, 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Month 


Confucius Say Wise Proverb; 
Confucius Corny, Say Studes 
By Caro Bristow 


Confucius was one of the smartest 
men who ever lived, or so I am told; 
but if he is the one that started the 
proverb rolling, I have my doubts. 
Every proverb expresses somebody’s 
idea on a certain subject but all I say 
is that it’s a good thing people DO 
have different ideas. 


Take for instance “a litle knowledge 
is a dangerous thing.” I decide to fol- 
low this rule and don’t study for a big 
test. Now I ask you, why does the 
teacher become angry when I fail? 


Then there is the old proverb that 
goes thus—“a fool and his money are 
soon parted.” But it’s not fair to call 
him a fool, after all, for he is only re- 
membering the saying, “nothing ven- 
tured, nothing gained.” 

“Early to bed and early to rise makes 
everyone healthy, wealthy and wise.” 
I decide to follow this rule by getting 
up early every morning for almost a 
month. Then comes the nervous break- 
down which proves I am not very 
healthy. Not long following is the 
doctor’s bill which proves I’m not very 
wealthy, and all together proves I’m 
not very wise. 

The saying, “a person is known by 
the company he keeps”, is entirely 
true, for who doesn’t realize that he is 
known by the gossip spread by his 
friends. 

I suppose when people say, “It never 
rains, but it pours”, they aren’t count- 
ing the wet, drizzling week-ends, just 
damp enough to keep you from going 
on that trip you’ve had planned for 
months. And also it’s a weary soldier 
on KP who, after shining the pots un- 
til they gleam, sadly realizes that “All 
that glitters is not gold.” 

If you are ever feeling too lazy to 
do your work try to spur yourself on 
with the proverb, “Never put off until 
tomorrow what you can do today.” But 
then, if you still feel lazy, you can 
console yourself with “haste 
waste.” 

When boys and girls play hooky, 
they usually come back to find their 
teachers very mad, or should I say 
positively boiling. And they wonder as 
sitting the long hours through in the 
dust of that little chair, “What idiot 
thought up the proverb ‘Absence 
makes the heart grow fonder’ ”? 

I started a garden early last spring; 
in fact, too early, for a late spring frost 
killed everything I tried to grow. Later 
when turning over a spadeful of this 
same earth, a little red earthworm 


makes 






raised a leering head and winked at me 
as much as to say, “It’s the early bird 
that catches the worm!” 


Columbia Hi-Life, Columbia Senior 
High, Columbia, S. C. 


Five O’Clock in the Morning 
or 
Lo! The Poor Paper Boy 

If you ever see a poor, despondent 
looking creature shuffling past you in 
the hall with the dark bags under his 
eyes dragging the floor, don’t be alarm- 
ed, dear reader; it is only that be- 
draggled specimen of humanity, the 
morning paper boy. 

This barnacle on the ship of life is 
forced out during the wee, dark hours 
of the morn, when he shoulders his 
huge and cumbersome burden and pur- 
sues his weary way from house to 
house, mile after mile, through the 
clammy darkness. 

Through rain or hail, through ice 
and snow, the paper boy plods onward, 
throwing his weatherbeaten papers 
upon roofs, steps, windows and any 
place other than the front porch. 

However, most paper boys get their 
revenge by folding their papers into 
wadded missiles of destruction and 
using them to smash flower pots, rip 
holes in screens, and awaken the sleep- 
ing customers with the resounding 
crash of the paper on the front stoop. 

The paper, though usually harmless, 
can become a lethal weapon in the 
hands of an expert, as many an unsus- 
pecting person has found out when 
venturing upon the front porch too 
early in the morning. Although few 
casualties are on record, there are prob- 
ably many thousands who have experi- 
enced the shock and surprise of being 
struck by a paper grenade. 

Despite this light picture, the Mer- 
cury of print, our heroic news vender, 
always has the well being of the cus- 
tomer in mind. Therefore, be kind to 
your mourning—pardon, morning— 
paper boy next time he interrupts that 
special date to collect his all-important 
two-bits. 


High Life, Greensboro Senior 
High, Greensboro, N. C. 


Views Upon Drinking, Smoking, Fu- 
ture Ambitions Shown In Fortune 
Survey 

What are high school boys and girls 
made of? 

According to a cross country survey 
made by Fortune magazine, it would 
appear that it’s “sugar and spice.” 

In the field of education, the major- 
ity wanted to go on to college. A ma- 
jority of the students queried believe 
that there will be greater opportunities 
for young men after the war. Ten 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Putting More Punch Into the Editorial 


By FREDERICK BARRINGTON 


INCE the editorial is the heart of 

a newspaper, it is surely of vital 

importance that the style be of a 
type that will be interesting to the ma- 
jority of readers. To be interesting 
an editorial need not use high-sound- 
ing words and phrases. In fact it is 
the identifying characteristic of a good 
editor to make the feature from the 
unnoticed in the commonplace. In the 
following paragraphs I shall attempt 
to show how the best editors have per- 
formed the essential function of mak- 
ing their readers come back for more. 

Of course, before beginning his edi- 
torial, the editor must bear in mind 
the presence of his various reader pub- 
lics. He must have policies and state 
them in a manner that makes food for 
thought for all these “publics.” Then 
he is ready to consider how to state 
the subject-in-hand in a thought-pro- 
voking manner that is consistent with 
the established views and opinions of 
his newspaper. 

Of a certainty, one of the funda- 
mental bases of a good editorial is its 
forcefulness of style. The editor must 
not dilly-dally around and never take 
a definite stand on a question of wide 
significance. The words used must 
carry weight and tell specifically what 
the writer means. 

No good editorial can be lacking in 
zest. It requires vividness to make 
realities, therefore by adding a meta- 
phor or a terse, witty statement here 
and there the column of print may be- 
come animated. Surely no editor is 
without humor—he probably could 
never have risen to his position had 
he not revealed within himself a hu- 
morous vein. 


7 requisites for punch and body 
in an editorial are richness and 
clearness. Unless an editorial can 
carry with it a flavor of delectable 
reading, the editor has failed. So too, 
as with all types of exposition the use 
of clearness cannot be overlooked. No 
ambiguous statements can be permitted 
to creep into a successful editorial. It 
must be specific, clear and simple. 
Paragraphing may have a certain 
amount of influence on the accepta- 
bility and attractiveness of an editorial. 
It has been said by a famous editor 
that “when in doubt, make a para- 
graph.” This idea, although of a 
minor appearance may mean a great 
deal to the hurried reader. The ap- 
pearance of a large number of small 
paragraphs has a surprising result. 
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As for adding spice to one’s style, 
this may be accomplished in a number 
of ways. Although often undesirable, 
because it may cause a lack of reader 
confidence, exaggeration has its good 
points. In the attempt to cope with 
an important social problem, the edi- 
tor may employ exaggeration to make 


This paper is another of those 
printed from time to time from 
the work done in a course given 
by George H. Phillips, Director of 
Publicity, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 


his point more evident, especially in 
the prediction of future consequences. 
Understatement of what is already 
happening may produce the same re- 
sult. It is probably better to use both 
of these tools in a minor degree, be- 
cause of the truth which they may 
imply in their policy. 

Innuendo, a sly hint at some form 
of immorality or undesired action, is 
not as powerful a weapon as it might 
be if the reading public were better 
educated. Often the readers do not 
catch the implied insinuation. The 
use of one of AEsop’s Fables creates 
probably the best form of innuendo, 
for the average reader has a greater 
chance to apply the proverb than he 


Fundamentals of Sports 
(Continued from Page 9) 


vulgar slang has nothing to commend 
it. 

HE use of editorializing in the 

news story is justifiable when used 
by a reporter whose reputation estab- 
lishes him as sufficiently expert in his 
field. Part of the secret of one man’s 
superiority over his competitors lies in 
his critical ability and in the worth of 
his opinion. 

Some writers have reached their po- 
sitions on the sporting staff by way of 
reportorial ranks, but oftentimes they 
may have been athletes of some note 
themselves whose critical opinions 
have been so highly valued in the past 
that they are given editorial places. 
But if a man knows thoroughly the ins 
and outs of sport, it is not necessary 
for him to have been an athlete any 
more than it is necessary for a good 
dramatic critic to have been a play- 
wright and actor. 


does some literary allusion unknown 
to him. 


a proverbs, puns, od- 
dities, and peculiar words in the 
news all have their effect in helping 
to add spice to the (story) -editorial. 
However, frequent and excessive use 
of these literary tools may cause the 
readers to turn away in disgust, since 
it will have ceased to be a news mill 
and will have become nothing more 
than a literary haystack. The editor 
must remember that he is still a jour- 
nalist, and that he is working with 
news. He cannot resort to literary 
style without sacrificing his reputation 
as a journalistic writer and editor. 

When he sits down to write an edi- 
torial, the successful editor makes a 
comprehensive survey of the material 
he has which he shall write about, re- 
members his recent conversations about 
the subject, and proceeds to make his 
own reflections. 

At times the editor must be brilliant, 
gay, serious, calm, prophetic, and even 
crusading. He represents his reading 
public; therefore what he writes must 
interest his public to the extent that 
they will support him loyally. Brilliant, 
rich, forceful writing is the most sure 
road to an editor’s success. Editors 
must remember that they are the rulers 
of the country. “Punchful” editorials 
will extend and strengthen that rule. 


Personals... 


Even when they get into the Army, 
former advisers of school publications 
seem unable to keep away from prin- 
ter’s ink. 

Writing to Capt. Murphy from 
Camp Fannin, Texas, Lieut. Edgar 
Wilson, former adviser of the Dob- 
bins Inkspots, Dobbins Vocational 
School, Philadelphia, Pa., says, 


“In a mad moment the other day, 
I said I was interested in school news- 
papers and promptly there descended 
upon me an avalanche of back issues 
of the Tyler High School Lions Tale, 
but I must say that it is very well put 
together and for a weekly it is remark- 
ably full of news. Of course the story 
of its success is stated in the follow- 
ing remark: ‘Of course we do not 
have it this year, because the teacher 
who was interested in it was drafted’.” 


Fleven 











The March of Books 


By LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 
News Editor, Wall Street Journal, ‘Pacific Coast Edition 


MERICAN industry may top all 
previous production peaks in 
1944, but we will not have a 
bumper crop of books. Since the war 
began, the demand for paper has 
risen, but the supply has declined. 
Book publishers—as well as student 
journalists—will have to get along on 
less. 

Best-sellers will get the go sign. Pub- 
lishers will not take chances on mar- 
ginal books. They will stress those 
which are timely in their appeal. They 
are unlikely to promote books which 
interest only a few persons today 
though they may have some perma- 
nent merit. 

Publishing, in fact, is a big business 
in the United States. For proof, read 
about the “The Book in Books” in the 
November “Fortune.” Mass distribu- 
tion of books makes it possible for 
everyone to have them, facilitating the 
democratization of truth. 

Consider the journalism books of 
1943 and you may guess what 1944 
will bring. Emphasis has been upon 
history in the making—experiences and 
adventures of foreign correspondents. 
Typical are “Why Japan Was Strong” 
by John Patric, “Singapore Is Silent” 
by George Weller, “Tunis Expedition” 
by Darryl Zanuck, “Southwest Pass- 
age” by John Lardner, “Pacific Black- 
out” by John McCutcheon Raleigh, 
“Springboard to Berlin” by four U. P. 
correspondents, and others mentioned 
in this column this fall. 

Five years from now perhaps many 
of these books will be forgotten. This 
cannot be said of some of the biog- 
raphies published this year. High 
school librarians will do well to con- 
sider such books as Fayette Copeland’s 
“Kendall of the Picayune,” John E. 
Drewry’s “Post Biographies,” Harry J. 
Coleman’s “Give Us a Little Smile, 
Baby,” DeLancey Ferguson’s “Mark 
Twain: Man and Legend,” Marquis 
W. Childs’ “I Write from Washing- 
ton,” and many others, including Joy 
Bayless’ study of Rufus Wilmot Gris- 
wold 

Books dealing with radio have not 
been too impressive though they are 
of some value. Robert West’s “The 
Rape of Radio,” Sherman H. Dryer’s 
“Radio in Wartime,” and Max Wylie’s 
“Best Broadcasts of 1940-41” are 
among those most likely to be helpful. 


SPAS Aa useful to the pub- 


lication sponsor should be Ben- 
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jamin Fine’s “Educational Publicity,” 
for the author writes of a field which 
few teachers understand fully. Every 
library should have Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtie’s “The Book”’ too, for it should 
interest English students as well as 
school journalists. 

Somewhat different from many books 
on reporting, “Technical Journalism” 
by F. W. Beckman and Harry R. 
O’Brien introduces students to some 
new aspects of journalism. “How to 
Write,” “How to Be a Newspaperman,” 
“Editing Small Newspapers,” “Ex- 
ploring Journalism,” “Editing the 
Day’s News,” “The Indian Press,” 
“Bookvertising,” “Wartime Censor- 
ship of Press and Radio,” “Citizen 
Tom Paine,” “English for Social Liv- 
ing,” “Webster’s Dictionary of Syn- 
onyms,” “Webster’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary,” and various other books 
should help many high school jour- 
nalists feeling their way in a fascinat- 


ing field. 


Student journalists need not depend 
on books alone for inspiration and in- 
formation. They should study the high 
school papers that come to their office 
from all over the country. They will 
profit especially by examining those 
which receive high ratings from press 
associations. 


But boys and girls interested in jour- 
nalism also should study professional 
products. They should not limit them- 
selves to the daily or weekly papers 
published in their city, county or state 
only. They should get a glimpse of 
the New York Times, PM, Christian 
Science Monitor, Denver Post, Kansas 
City Star, St. Louis Post Dispatch, 
Chicago Daily News, Los Angeles 
Times, San Francisco Chronicle, Port- 
land Oregonian, and many others to 
see how diversified journalism is in 


the United States. 


Consider specialized newspapers, too. 
The Wall Street Journal; Sporting 
News, Women’s Wear, The Drover’s 
Journal, and copies of labor papers 
and the negro press should evoke con- 
siderable thought. Similarly the spe- 
cialized publications of religion, edu- 
cation, agriculture, and many other 
fields may be examined profitably. 


ATURALLY, student journalists 
will read the publications of na- 
tional and state press associations, in- 
cluding School Press Review. Among 
the state associations with good papers 






are those of Illinois and Montana. 
These can help to make up for the 


lack of conventions. 


School Activities frequently has good 
articles dealing with scholastic jour- 
nalism as well as other extra-curricu- 
lar activities. Recently it published a 
sound and sensible article by the pres- 
ident of CSPAA. Since publication 
staff members are active in classes and 
clubs, they will find practical articles 
on many aspects of school life. 

Unfortunately English Journal of- 
fers little help to the scholastic press. 
Its editors never have taken a posi- 
tive interest in this field, though the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish could do much to aid scholastic 
journalism which—after all—is Eng- 
lish at its best. No doubt the time will 
come when this organization which has 
made many fine contributions will rec- 
ognize fully the possibilities of student 
publications. 


If possible, every high school staff 
should have access to Editor and Pub- 
lisher, weekly newspaper for newspa- 
permen. Seldom is there an issue with- 
out something of interest to amateur 
journalists. Quill, Matrix, Advertis- 
ing Age, Printers Ink, Publishers 
Auxiliary, American Press, and various 
other magazines dealing with journal- 
ism deserve searching exploration. 


Postwar Jobs 


Counselors, deans, advisers, place- 
ment officers, librarians, teachers, par- 
ents, and students who want to know 
more about post-war jobs will find 
helpful information in a series of occu- 
pational abstracts covering ten occu- 
pations in which the experts expect 
employment to increase at just about 
the time when returning soldiers and 
dismissed war workers will be looking 
for new jobs. 


Each abstract will cover postwar em- 
ployment prospects, nature of the 
work, abilities and training required, 
entrance and advancement, earnings, 
number and distribution of workers, 
advantages and disadvantages, and 
sources of further information. 


The price is $2.50 for the series. Or- 
der from Occupational Index, Inc., 
New York University, 87 Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3, N. Y. 


Twenty-seven students in the Ger- 
man classes at Curtis High School, 
Staten High, Staten Island, N. Y., do- 
nated 3,000 books in a two weeks col- 
lecting period. The volumes were 
turned over to wounded service men 
in Halloran General Hospital. 


The School Press Review 


Service of School Papers in Wartime 


CHOOL papers are necessary ad- 

juncts of all-out war effort and 

the march towards victory and 
peace. 


Importance of the scholastic press 
is testified by releases sent to publica- 
tions from OWI, War, Treasury, Navy 
Departments, and the Office of Educa- 
tion. No organ of the school can 
function more adequately as a bridge 
between home and school. From the 
issues of the paper came this year many 
of the scrap books being submitted to 
the Treasury as a record of each 
school’s participation in the war pro- 
gram. No medium of communication 
is so adapted to the high school stu- 
dent on his own level. As a morale 
builder, the school newspaper is of in- 
estimable and progressing value. 


Serving as a cumulative chronicler, 
the paper should endeavor to supply a 
complete and unified picture of the 
whole school. This has been the mis- 
sion of publications of the District of 
Columbia high schools in common 
with those of the rest of the country. 
Through news stories, editorials and 
features, school papers inform and en- 
tertain their readers and interpret the 
students’ world. But, specifically, how 
is this goal being accomplished? 

At the outset of the war the staff of 
the “Easterner” determined its policy 
during the conflict. One editorial 
each issue should concern the relation- 
ship of the student to the nation; one 
other should be devoted to the rela- 
tionship of the student to the school. 

Out of the former resolution have 
grown editorials supporting the numer- 
ous drives and collections; others have 
interpreted rationing, freedom of the 
press, value of staying in school. Nor 
are ideals forgotten. To be more ef- 
fective, editorials, when possible, 
should afford figures and proof; for 
example, the unsuspected and stagger- 
ing total of hours and days lost by pu- 
pils in one semester, compiled and pre- 
sented in an enlightening article as time 
given to the Axis rather than to our 
country, was a forceful means of curb- 
ing unnecessary absences. At present 
a government request has been issued 
to principals to procure summer work- 
ers on farms—each school has been 
furnished a quota. Here is next issue’s 
editorial. 


DITORIAL suggestions are count- 
less. Vigorous letters to the edi- 

tor open unexplored roads of war serv- 
ice and point out deficiencies in the 
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‘By REGIS BOYLE 


current program. In an_ accessible 
spot—the newspaper office, the business 
office or the lunchroom—place a lock- 
ed wooden box with a slot or try some 
other method of collection of news and 
letters. 

From an initial editorial on a Bond 
and Stamp drive, different phases are 


Miss Boyle is adviser to the 
“Easterner” and chairman of pub- 
lications at Eastern High School, 
Washington, D. C. 

She holds a Ph.D. degree in 
English and Education from the 
Catholic University of America, 
and has also taken a post-doctoral 
course at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. For the past two summers 
she has taught supervision of pub- 
lications at Catholic University. 


highlighted each issue—the student 
with the buying or selling record, club 
purchases, the homeroom leading, 
those winning prizes offered, compara- 
tive results, a listing of semester totals, 
the bomber or jeep goal. The idea 
can be sloganed in end lines by such 
expressions as “Boost Sales” rather 
than the usual end dashes between 
stories. One school has tried out the 
Morse code. Ears, too, make good 
emphasis spots. 

Art work and pictures are the paper’s 
eyecatchers. Short of funds, linoleum 
cuts are quite inexpensive. When used 
with editorials, they give embodiment 
to the idea. More wealthy, line cuts 
and halftones are excellent to spot- 
light stories. Often clubs or groups 
are willing to contribute costs of pic- 
tures for publicity. Or, city papers 
will furnish a mat they have used of 
a student or school activity. An un- 
usual picture was achieved by a half- 
tone made from a sketch by the art 
editor to accompany an interview. A 
montage of several war activities 
makes an effective display. 

Fer art variety, several means have 
been utilized—a red, white, and blue 
edition (red patriotic cuts or a “V” on 
which print is superimposed), a war 
or patriotic silhouette, and cross-word 
puzzle flag or Victory Corps cuts ap- 
pearing as ears. 


I NTERVIEWS frequently offer un- 
seen opportunities. To strengthen 
international bonds, the ‘staff decided 
to run an interview each issue on a 


refugee in school. Somehow, reporters 
spotted them—from Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Russia, Holland, France, Ger- 
many, and several from China. Teach- 
ers, who are world-traveled, form a 
good current interview source. 


Interviews have been obtained from 
visiting alumni in service—a Flying 
Tiger, an interne of the Japs, a sailor 
present at our first landing in Africa, 
and from those returning from South 
Africa, Iceland, and Alaska. Caution, 
of course, must occasionally delete 
copy. Women in the service, personal 
if an alumna, vocational otherwise, 
furnish material for broadening the 
horizon of student readers. 


Successful alumni, or outstanding 
men and women in various fields, make 
worthwhile interviews from a vocation- 
al angle. Interviews with older stu- 
dents returning to finish their education 
point a lesson stronger than any 
ee ° ” ° s 

stay-in-school” editorial. 


As a substitute for the purely socials, 
columns of shorts now gather news 
items of volunteer workers. Any staff 
can secure such information by a brief 
questionnaire canvass. Credit is thus 
given to those volunteers for vital aft- 
er-school service. Too, those unsung 
students contributing in school should 
not be overlooked. Features or news 
stories present pupils who assist at reg- 
istration periods and janitorial, cafe- 
teria and other helpers. 


7 put nutrition on a school-wide 
basis the “Easterner”, in coopera- 
tion with the home economics teacher, 
has run in each issue a food column 
under the title, “Vim, Vigor, Vitamins, 
Victory.” By adding a little sauce of 
language the editor has made the facts 
palatable to the average high school 
reader. Christmas recipes for sugar- 
less and butterless cookies were used 
by many during the holidays. At pres- 
ent meat-stretchers furnish the piece de 
resistance of the column. As with food, 
so might a victory garden column be 
of value. 


Not only returning warriors should 
have a place in the paper’s columns, 
but alumni in service are a regular fea- 
ture. Name, year, rank, length of 
service and location, when publishable, 
are given. Scope of service news can 
be broadened by including stories on 
draft eligibles, fathers in the service 
or mothers contributing to the war ef- 
fort. Parts of letters from alumni and 
records of outstanding deeds can be 
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featured. 

Substituting for record reviews and 
items of chit-chat are reviews or col- 
umns advertising new books in techni- 
cal fields or memoirs and personal ex- 
periences of war heroes. For variety, 
a review of worthwhile radio programs 
can be tried. War art and camouflage 
exhibits make interesting copy. A 
fashion column offers unlimited possi- 
bilities—care of clothing, rehabilitating 
the out-moded wardrobe, self-made 
jewelry. 


While many doors have been closed 
to advertising, others have now open- 
ed. A cooperative ad with the theme 
of buying bonds can be sponsored by 
several firms. Club socials and func- 
tions furnish a hitherto untouched ad 
source. Unsolicited, several organiza- 
tions have requested these. Want ads 
or a swapping column might be oper- 
ated at a slight commission or at five 
cents a line. 


HILE exchanges between schools 

are important, likewise certain 
offices should know of progress taking 
place. Have exchange lists include 
U. S. Office of Education, Library of 
Congress, state libraries, city papers, 
superintendent of schools, and alumni 
in service. 


Special editions or supplements aid 
Uncle Sam’s projects. An additional 
page containing a listing of cadet 
names and girl company sponsors foc- 
used attention on and arouses spirit in 


the Corps. 


Functioning as a central source of 
information, the paper must keep the 
students instructed as to depositories 
for silk stockings, keys, wire coat- 
hangers, as well as publicizing pack- 
ages being sent to prisoners, cookies 
going to service hospitals and centers. 
If necessary, the staff promotes such 
collections. 


Heavy are the responsibilities of the 
school paper towards its readers. In- 
formation might well have been sup- 
plied students on the following items— 
V-mail and, postal regulations, commu- 
nity and school needs, employment va- 
cancies, new courses, opportunities and 
examinations for the armed services, 
model airplanes, war hobbies, artist 
contributions, Victory Corps work, and 
blood donors. Wooden guns, devised 
by the principal and modelled in the 
woodshop, have taken the place of ca- 
det rifles now requisitioned for Army 
service. Several stories have originated 
from their use. 


With the ideal of service to the 
school and to the community, staffs 
are striving to aid Uncle Sam with the 
war and preserve democracy. Possi- 
bilities are’ unlimited—willingness, in- 
genuity and resourcefulness the deter- 
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with the armed forces and in defense organizations should be given its pro- 


portionate space. 


In addition, the staff should make every effort to keep its 


recent alumni and teachers in the armed forces informed of the life of the 


school. 


Boys in camp are eager for home news and welcome the school paper. 


7. The staff should recognize its obligation to get and print accurate in- 
formation as to how students can identify themselves with civilian service 


groups. 


It can help each student to find his place. 


8. The student press should foster among its readers an awareness of the 
problems of post-war adjustment, and of the responsibilities of education in 


promoting world peace and well-being. 


9. Student writers should avoid shallow treatment of editorial subjects. 
This does not imply that humor and the occasional light touch should be 
avoided, but PSPA has always discouraged attempts by student writers to com- 
ment on world and national affairs which lie beyond the range of first-hand 
information and which more mature minds are frequently at a loss to explain. 


mining factors. 

Reprinted by permission of ESSPA, official 
publication of Empire State School 
Press Association. 


Status of Feature Colunns 
(Continued from Page 3) 


scribe the same events: 
The saddened sun, his face obscured 
by clouds 
Cried heavy tears that dropped 
upon the earth. 
John Lyons 
The necklace of the Storm Queen 
broke 
And pelted the earth with its prec- 
ious stones. 
Mary D’Angelo 
Winter sent a blanket of snow 
To hide the grave of summer. 
Poarlinc Lomar 
A fog screen covered 
The advancing army of Light. 
George Factor 
Although the situation in respect to 
feature columns has improved greatly 
in elementary school newspapers in 
recent years, there still exists areas 
for pioneering by enterprising staffs 
—pioneering in creating unusual cap- 
tions, in establishing new columns, 
and in initiating novel and educa- 
tional methods of treating the con- 
tent. 


Features of the Month 
(Continued from Page 10) 


years from now, $20 to $60 was the 
wage expected to be earned by 60 per 
cent of the participants. 

In comparison with adult averages 
on the same test, high schoolers are 
more tolerant of race and religion. 

Fortune used the term necking when 
asking youth’s attitude toward oscula- 
tion. Two-thirds condone it under cer- 
tain circumstances. Drinking on the 
other hand was condemned by over 75 


per cent. 

Freedom of speech is voted most 
indispensable. The right to earn more 
than $3,000 was the freedom given up 
most readily. 

A large percentage of the secondary 
pupils uphold unions. 

Over 90 per cent feel it is worth- 
while to go on fighting the war. Boys 
took the lead in wanting to go on fight- 
ing. An optimistic outlook is held to 
establishing lasting peace and _ partici- 
pating in world post-war affairs. 

In choosing a spouse, who to begin 
with is physically attractive and honest, 
ambition ranked as the most desirable 
attribute. 

Belief in God and regularity in 
church going are observed by majority 
of all faiths. 

Fortune concludes that “knowledge, 
in fact, does not appear to be so much 
a byproduct of age as it is of person- 
ality. And among high school stu- 
dents knowledge promises to be po- 
tent.’ 


The Hughes Gargoyle, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


A High School Pupil Writes: 
To the Editor of the Baltimore Sun 
I am a senior at Seton High School. 
This year we were told that we were 
to have neither a yearbook nor a 


newspaper. The Government has ask- 
ed us to curtail the use of paper and 
we were more than glad to oblige. 
Recently, while glancing at a magazine 
rack in a drug store, a question arose 
in my mind regarding the immoral 
type of literature found in magazines 
thereon. Why is it that this obnox- 
ious literature, whose only purpose is 
to infiltrate the minds of our present 
generation with evil, can appear on 
paper which is supposedly valuable to 
the Government? We, the youth of 
America, have been led to understand 
that we are fighting for ideals.—Miss 
M. T. . 


—From Express News Letter 
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With the Press Associations 


Twenty-Second Annual 


Convention in Indiana 


Franklin College played host to 250 
pupils from 36 state high schools, when 
the twenty-second annual Indiana High 
School Press Association convened, 
October 22 and 23, for the develop- 
ment of better high school journalism. 

A program highlight was the elec- 
tion of officers for 1943-44, by both 
student and teacher sections of the 
IHSPA. Robert Porter, Peru, was 
elected president; Neal Petry, Ander- 
son, vice-president; Margaret Ann 
Ingles, Kokomo, secretary; and Na- 
oma Fisher, Muncie, executive board 
member. 

Faculty officers elected were Miss 
Frances - Eward, Greensburg High 
School, president; Mrs. Barbara Priest, 
Broad Ripple High School, vice-nresi- 
dent; Julia Jean Rowe, assistant Can- 
non sponsor, secretary; Harvey Jacobs, 
public relations director of Franklin 
College, executive secretary. 

Principal speaker at the convention 
was Alvin J. Steinkopf, former cen- 
tral European chief of the Associated 
Press. Mr. Steinkopf spoke of news- 
paper days immediately after the first 
World War, his life as a correspon- 
dent in Europe prior to the present 
war, and his experience as an Ameri- 
can reporter assigned to the German 
army. 

He was interned in Berlin with about 
fifteen other U. S. press association 
correspondents for five and one-half 
months, until he was exchanged for a 
German National in June, 1942. 

Ralph Knox, newscaster for WIRE, 
gave his 6:45 broadcast from the col- 
lege auditorium and then gave the 
banquet address. 

Charles E. Flynn, director of the IIli- 
nois State High School Press Associa- 
tion, was guest speaker at the advisers’ 
meeting; and then conducted a class 
for students on “Propaganda in the 
News.” 


Western N. Y. Group 
Carries On 


Working without conventions until 
the transportation situation eases up, 
the Western New York Interscholastic 
Press Association is continuing its an- 
nual service of judging yearbooks as 
well as all other school publications 
which were issued by member schools 
during the school year ending June, 
1943. 

Officers of this group elected at the 
last convention are Robert D. Schaf- 
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fer of Lafayette High School, Buffalo, 
president; Jean Carver, LaSalle High 
School, Niagara Falls, first vice-presi- 
dent; Carolyn Thomas, Griffith Insti- 
tute Junior High School, Springville, 
second vice-president; Isabelle Mac- 
Kenzie, Niagara Falls High School, 
recording secretary; Betty Stetson, 
Kenmore Junior High School, Ken- 


more, corresponding secretary. 


South Carolina Assn. 
Plans Active School Year 


“School papers apparently are over 
their period of uncertainty caused by 
the outbreak of the war, and are now 
entering enthusiastically into their job 
of giving their readers their usual, 
diet, as well as sponsoring and aiding 
in worthwhile patriotic endeavors,” 
states Reid H. Montgomery, Director 
of the South Carolina School Press 
Association, in a recent bulletin to 
members. 

Business of the association will be 
as near that of a normal school year 
as possible. There will be the same 
contests, a short convention in a cen- 
trally-located city, and other features 


which have been a part of the asso- 
ciation for the past eight years. Di- 
rector Fred C. Kendrick is an instruc- 
tor in the Air Corps and is now on 
the west coast. 

A directory will be published and 
sent to schools in the state, giving es- 
sential information regarding member 
publications. 

The Greenville High News, which 
has been selecting an all-state high 
school football team, will release its 
authoritative and complete selections 
to all member schools. 

It is possible that some paper in 
the state will sponsor the selection of 
an All-South Carolina Boy and an 
All-South Carolina Girl, or the selec- 
tions may be made by the association. 
A similar choice of the state’s out- 
standing athlete may also be made. 

Mr. Montgomery has offered to give 
a page-by-page criticism of school 
publications submitted for a_ limited 
time. 


Long Island District 
Disbands Activities 


Activities of the Nassau School 
Press Association (New York) have 
been discontinued for the duration. 
Charles Kezar of Port Washington 
High School retains the title of presi- 


A FINE HOTEL... 


An Ideal Location 
in New York... 


Located in the center of everything right at Times Square. 
Within easy walking distance of fashionable shops and all 
theatres. Adjacent to express transportation facilities. Two 
moderately priced restaurants. Large comfortable bed- 


rooms with bath, $2.50 single; $3.50 double. 
room with bath $1.75 per person. 


water $2.00 single. 


Three in 


Room with running 


Bryant 9-3000 


Tosdstack "7. 


127 West 43rd Street - - - 


New York City 
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dent of the advisers’ group; Miss Jean- 
nette Hannan, Long Beach High 
School, vice-president; and Miss Emily 
Beckon, Mineola High School, secre- 


tary. Student offices have not been 


filled. 


Publications Compile 
Wartime Scrapbooks 


Twenty-five publications from large 
and small schools, from elementary 
schools through teachers college were 
awarded certificates in the 1943 war 
effort scrapbook contest of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association. 

The bulk of the entries came from 
newspapers, but newsmagazines, maga- 
zines and yearbooks were also repre- 
sented. Six first awards, ten second 
awards, and nine third awards made up 
the honor list. 

Awards were made upon the basis 
of the picture that each scrapbook pre- 
sented of the active part the publica- 
tion had played in furthering the war 
effort within its own school. 


Conference Topics 
Suggested 


Because war-time travel restrictions 
have caused a cancellation of plans for 
a general state convention, the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association’s 
Executive Committee suggested as a 
theme for several regional group con- 
ferences “New Horizons for Student 
Editors.” 

Eleven topics were also suggested 
for use in the preparation of confer- 
ence programs. They may be of as- 
sistance to others planning similar con- 
ferences in other states. 

1. Newspapers—First Line of Home 
Defense. 


2. Gearing Your Publication to the 
War Effort. 


3. The School Paper Keeps in 
Touch with Alumni in the Armed 
Forces. 


4. Special Problems of Finance in 
War Time. 

5. War-Time Restrictions on Free- 
dom of the Press. 

6. Sports Writing and the Physical 
Fitness Program. 

7. The Publication as a 
Builder in Your School. 

8. Opportunities for Features and 
Human Interest Stories in the War 
Situation. 

9. Art and Photography as a Rec- 
ord of War-Time Activities. 

10. Producing an Annual in Spite 
of Current Difficulties. 

11. Changing Standards in the 
School Newspaper’s Editorial Policies. 


Morale 
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Palmerton, Pa., Host 
To District Confab 


Despite gas rationing, nearly 275 
school publication advisers and _ staff 
members assembled at 8:45 a. m., No- 
vember 6, at Williamsport High School 
for the opening meeting of the District 
Press Conference under the auspices of 
the Pennsylvania School Press Asso- 
ciation. Miss Miriam Wendle, head 
of the English department and instruc- 
tor in Journalism at the Williamsport 
High School, served as chairman for 
the Conference. 

This District Press Conference and 
others in Pennsylvania on account of 
the war are this year taking the place 
of the annual School Press Conference 
regularly scheduled by the Pennsyl- 
vania School Press Association. To 
foster interest in school publications 
in these critical times the P.S.P.A. has 
divided the state into six districts, for 
one of which Williamsport was made 
the key city. Since the Susquehanna 
Valley Press Association, second re- 
gional press group, has regularly met 
from 1930 to 1940 under regional 
chairmanship of Miss Miriam Wendle, 
it was easy for this Ninth Regional 
Conference to enlarge the Susquehan- 
na Valley Association to include one- 
sixth of the state. 

Among speakers at the Conference 
were Dr. Robert E. Streeter, instructor 
in English and Journalism at Bucknell 
University; Mr. Franklin Banner, head 
of the Journalism Department at the 
Pennsylvania State College; and Mr. 
Quentin Beauge, City Editor of the 
“Gazette and Bulletin” in Williams- 
port. Their subjects were respective- 
ly: “Gearing Your Publications to 
Wartimes,” “Journalism and the War,” 
and “If You Write for the Local 
Papers.” 

Luncheon was served in the high 
school cafeteria at 12:30 with Miss 
Miriam Wendle, Conference Chair- 
man, presiding. La Rue Pepperman, 
make-up editor of the “Cherry and 
White,” the news magazine at the Wil- 
liamsport High School, gave the invo- 
cation. Max Gingrich, business man- 
ager of the “Cherry and White,” was 
in charge of the entertainment. Wil- 
liam Schreyer and John Ulmer, accom- 
panied at the piano by Carol Cole, gave 
a take-off on “Gallagher and Shee- 
han.” Song leader for the luncheon 
was Nancy Plankenhorn, a senior at 
Williamsport High School, who was 
assisted at the piano by Thelma Miles, 
auditorium accompanist at Williams- 
port High School. 

Those who participated in the morn- 
ing program besides the main speak- 
ers were Miss Jean Holcombe of To- 


wanda High School, a member of the 





P.S.P.A., who presided at the morn- 
ing session; Mr. David Stuempfle, vice- 
principal of the Williamsport High 
School, who welcomed the Conference 
guests; and Miss Bertha Wold, head 
of the local Tuberculosis Society, who 
asked school publication staffs to co- 
operate with the Red Cross in print- 
ing articles which are to be entered in 
a contest sponsored by Mr. Charles 
Faris, president of the P.S.P.A. 

Exhibits of school publications and 
art work were staged in the high school 
library by Miss Eva Keller, art super- 
visor of the Williamsport Schools. She 
was assisted by Miss Genevieve Bubb, 
Miss Alverna Wheeland, and Miss 
Mildred Mizener, art teachers from the 
three junior high schools in Williams- 
port. In the printing room various 
printing procedures were demonstrated 
by Mr. E. F. Kotchi of the Williams- 
port Technical Institute who was as- 
sisted by Mr. Edward DeVoe of the 
Stevens Junior High. 


Williamsport, Pa., 


Draws 275 Delegates 


Mr. Hugh Wagnon, who was in 
charge of the London office of the As- 
sociated Press during the entire period 
of the now-famous “blitz”, spoke to 
more than 300 student editors and ad- 
visers at a district meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania School Press Association in 
Stephen S. Palmer High School, Pal- 
merton, Pa., November 10. 

Now manager of the Associated 
Press for Pennsylvania and Delaware, 
Mr. Wagnon gave a thrilling account 
of some of the highlights of the Ger- 
man efforts to knock out London and 
Britain. 

Following Mr. Wagnon’s talk, dele- 
gates attended sectional discussion 
groups, including a yearbook meeting 
presided over by Mr. William T. 
Cooke of Philadelphia. Other discus- 
sion leaders included: Mr. A. A. La- 
Sasso, Bethlehem; Miss Stella M. 
Hinch, Mahanoy City; Miss Wilma 
Anthony, Allentown Central Catholic; 
Miss Nellie M. Reinhart, Schuylkill 
Haven; Miss Elizabeth Peters, Slating- 
ton; Mr. Albert S. Benfield, Emmaus; 
Mr. Charles Hoppes, Lehighton. 


Twenty-five schools were represented 
at the Palmerton meeting, which was 
one of six held throughout Pennsyl- 
vania in lieu of the regular state-wide 
convention. 


Apologies to the Lincoln Leader, 
Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. 
J., for “moving” the school to Pater- 
son, as indicated on page twelve of the 
November issue. Sorry! 
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The New.... 
PRIMER for 


Duplicated Publications 


- is meeting the demand for a satisfactory 
guide to publishing the duplicated newspaper 
or magazine. Advisers, in increasing numbers, are using these 
pins as rewards for their staffs on the satisfactory 
performance of their work. 


... includes the CSPA Newspaper and Maga- 
zine analytical score sheets and a check-list of eee 
common errors. 
Editors and staff members must secure the en- 
dorsement of their Advisers before these pins can 


be forwarded. 
eco 


36 pages, 81 x 11 inches, stapled cover of 


The new pins are gold-filled on a sterling silver 
heavy stock 


base because of war regulations and will be avail- 
able as long as the present supply lasts. 
35c to Members; Others, 50c eee 

Order from CSPA 


Seventy-five cents to members 


Write to the CSPA Office 


If Yours Is a Magazine, 
You Will Need 


The Primer of School Magazine Technique 


by JOHN J. SCOWCROFT 


. . » Outlines the basic principles governing the writing, publishing, and management of a student magazine. 


. . . Serves as an explanation of the items on which this type of publication is judged in the annual rating 
conducted by the Association. 


. . - Includes the Official Rating Sheets. 


Thirty-five Cents to Members; Fifty Cents to Others. 


Order from 
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Has Your Publication Entered? 


The 


Twentieth Annual Contest 


For Student 


Newspapers and Magazines 


+. . . e 


DEADLINES 
NEWSPAPERS—January 12, 1944 MAGAZINES—February 2, 1944 
All Elementary Publications—January 12, 1944 


* 2 * e oe 


Special Contests Include . . . Typographical ... Hand-Set ... Lithographic . . . Literary 
... Fashion Column... All-Columbian ...And.... 


* - e e oe 


A * VICTORY STAR ~% for Outstanding Contributions to the War Effort with 
Special Awards for the AVIATION COLUMN. 


* . . = * 


Announcements and Entry Forms Mailed About December 15. 
For further information, write 





THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


CHARLES F. TROXELL 
Acting Director 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New York 27, N. Y. 


Twentieth Annual Convention ..... March 23, 24, 25, 1944 





